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s . In a t^o^stage procedure to fliscoirer iQw chlldrin use 

television commercials in faoilf group ^iaiicg sitiaaticn^ 
reseacchers first conducted thirty f aiily int erviews with as lany 
family lembers present as possiblei tten thejf selected nine 
children's families for e^tendad (thrte month) particlpaDt , 
observation to study the forBative asF€Ctfi cf each child's ^ 
interaction with television commercial contents lie cclltcted 
observation data supported the vliw that children ar€ cafatle of ^ 
knowinglf interpreting and uelng ccffioeiclals tc change tlie character^ 
of viaSfing situations by involving others in planned social, 
intetfaction* These inter actions include (1) using acttneEciala to draw 
others, into ^ccnvereations and activities (whether fcelated or . 
unrelated to message cdntent) , 12 ) seeking infcrttaticii frcio parents 
or siblings tp resolve anbigacus or ccaples sassage presentations^ 
and (3) asin4 commercials to avoid the denands and reguests of 
otherSf especially parents. The oiservefl int€ractlcns indicate that 
television and its^conttnt are social cbj^cts used by the child to 
manipulate viewing iituations and social actlons» In effect^ the 
child is not a passive ehserver of tel€?lsic»# tut an active vieMer* 
(HI) . ' 



rfii . . : ^ . . . . . 

* , Jeppoduo tions gupplted by IDRS are th€ ^best that can te made ^ 

* Irom the original dccflmint. ^ 
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A great deal of research effort has'rbeta dtrected toward stud the 
'child/televlslop advertising relationship* Surpriiingly , few stud ieir are to 

^"be found i'ti tv4 literature which ^ffliy be tertned sacto^ In \mjure , • H-ost 

J ^ ' . . \^ '■ '\ ■ ' ■ -''\ ■ - ^ i ■ / ■ ' ' 

of the recent studlas praafent television advertisMg as a jpowerful efE'aper <pf 

child development s/yet there no apparent agrecmeTit as to what those aocl^l 

influences are. The literature represents Isolated pockets bf findings » -hut; 

/ these p6ckets In no way: interrelate to glv'a an overall view deacrihlng the 

/;role of television Advertising In children Vs -everydafy social lives, Pernaps 

tlvQ only consistent, concluslon^that has been dram Is that children's responses 

to/tfilevisioTicomercials reflect aga^graded stages of cognl^lve^evelp.|5!tient j 

which niay become increaaingly more compleK and differentiated with chroiipioglcal 

age, ^ ■ , " . ^ ■ . ^ ^ , . 

_ ' - - ^ ■ _ " ■ . • 

. At the h^ ginning of tHe '1950's early television research produced severynl 

Studies that dealt with social,^ contextual and Interactional yarlables but 

■ 3 1 ' o 

little continuing work has been generated. Mc Quail has suggested some reasons 

* - It 

J for this, ^ . , .1 
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■ /'Why a soclolpgy of mass communlcatioms has ' 
\^ ^ ^ ' been fo late In developiTig requires further 
• esplanatioii. The atiswer seems to^ lie In the 
\j overwhelmingVdomlnance 1 amongst the variety , 

of possible approaches s one of two themes or 
.\ orlentatians , one concerned with mass aocietyj 

^ . Its poLiClcs arid culture , and the other itetn^ * 

■ ■ ^ tQlng from the great ^expenditure ot resourcea 

on empirical \studles of the direct iffecti of 
rnass coOTiunicatlons on tthe opinions, atcltudes 
information and Jeha\rior of the individuals 
\ eKposed to them, ^ 

. . Ampng.the early aoclologlcal^y^orle'nted television researchers ^ and 
perhaps the best knoyn^ were the Rlleys and E, E.'Maccobyi^ Their studies 



il inter^rec 



^ presented ^rival interprecations of the role of teleuisldn and its content 
ill the family unit * The Rlleys frgued that the ^viewing situation provides 
"a b.tldge from parent to child'' and ''encourages family solidarity" througl] 
^ shared eKporieiica. They viewed cMldren^s'e^perienca^ yitii television as. a 



VitEl force that stimulates social Interaction among family group members, ; 
the 'Opposite viei^ was expresaad by Maccohy who suggested that viewers In the ^ 
f amily gtoup maintain parallel relationships' with brDadcast material^ shutting ' 
.@ff Che ppsslbillty of ^Intaractlon with otliers,^ 

Only' recently have these conflicting Interprfetattorte been empirically 
tested. In a study designed to examine th4 Rdneral ^(laracter of child tele^ 
vision vfe^wing, Frazar found rhat television viewing in the fainlly setting 

-; ■ . ^ ■ . . ; . . 

cORgtltutes an opportunity^ for Interactional or (parallel eXiperiences for the child 
Ndtes Fraser : . ' 



I ' 'Television viewing, like other social activities, 

^ can he manipulated by actors In'^the situation;, 



and takes oh the 'character which tliey give^it, Th€ 
children under study played i^rQerous xolea in the 
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televlsl©ii environnient and manipulated .the television 
Input like' any other social object might be manipulated*^ 
The children displayed surprising iophistlcatlo^ ^t 
■managing the role of television in the vle^ng environ^ y 
sment , using it to control and enhance social interaction* 




This study, grounded In the sociological perspective and method of symbolic 
8 

interact ionlsm, is designed to extend Frazer's findings to an uninvestigated 
aspect of the child/television advertising relationship. Specif ically, It seeks^ 
to uncover if children use television commercials in family group viewing 
situations to initiate ^ control, and manipulate social Interaction with other 
family group members^ especially their parents (le,, using comraefciala to ne- 
gotiate play with siblings^ to negotiate consurnptiton requests vtth parents, to 

dnitiate conversation with others, etc*,). The Invest tgat ion focuses on the' 

?t ■ ■ 

Influence of Interactional factors from the point of view of the child as part 
of the family group viewing situation. The fpllowlng section briefly overviews 
the methodological advantages of the symbolic interactlonlst perspective for 
sociological inquiries of coiranunication phenomena, * Subsequent sections detail 
the precise methodological strategy used in this investigation and present the 
^soilected obserYatlonal data. 
\ \^ ' • 

MITHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 
The^term symbolic Intaractlonism refers to a unique social/psychological 

" ■ y 

perspective on hyman behavior. Use of the symbolic Interactlonlst perspective 

! ' ' . ^ 

as a (theoretical basis for an eKamlnation of the child/television advertising 
telat^onship dictates a different conceptuallMtlon for study and necessitates^ 
a different methodologlWL4|proach which allows for a better fit of research 
strategy to the empirical worl^ Specifically, four reasons make this line of 
inquiry a meTthodological a^pMach\^ suited for studying particular aspects 
of child television viewing. 



Fitst of alls Study takes place in the real world environmiitt of television , . 
* ■ ' ' ' ' ' • * ' j ■' ■ 

thus graunding the rtseareh in the natural setting of the activity to be escasilned* 

The research is based on data collected by observation of childrGn in their own 

homes viewing televlsloiaA Instances of the child viewing by himself i with his > 

■ . ■ ^ • ' \ -^0^ 

parents and with his peers and siblings are observed and recorded* J 

Secondly, an effort Is made by the researcher to understand the disposition 
on the part of the subjects toward the activicy. Human action is Interactive and 
complex and requires that study of it reflect its changing character^ To do this 
the researcher locates himself in the viewing environment, making hitnself a party 
to the activity under studyj aiid talks with children about the eommercials and , 
pro-ams that they watch. . ' , 

Thirdly^ the examination of television is made in relation to other Influeraces 
CompleKity in human action Is a partial result of the many Influences whiih inter- 
act and cdntinually redefine a' social situation. /Cognizance oi this requires that 
the researcher attend not only to observed behavior under study, but to other 
influences operating within and outside the observed sphere of activity* 

Fourth, an attempt is made bo study the phenomenon 'in breadth « Rather than 
seizing upon one particular variable for exclusive examlnationi the researcher is^ 
open to' all possibilities which present themselves. To provide this perspective, 
the researcher familiarizes himself with family 's routi^s^ the characteristics of 
each family organization and^the activities of ^ach family. The application of 
this methodological framework is presented below, ' ^ - 

METHOD 

To eKamine if children's use of television commercials in family group viewing 
situations to initiate social interaction, tvo methods were used to gather datai . 
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true nature of the viewing Bituacion. Rather than going to, th,e,vlawdng sltaa^qn 
with preceived eheoretical notlens, (e.g.t age-grad«d and detarmlned stages of 
cognitive developnenc) , It forces the researcher to stady the. enpirical^atur^ 
of the natural viewing sltuA&n. Once located In the sitiiatlofi, the reoaarcher 
then uses behavior specimens to record and reproduce the lnteract£o^s . y 

Behavior Speclniens , ' 

Rather than treat ing.measureiiient as a separate phase of the research act, 
behavior specimens were used to capture the actual temporal sequence of the social 
Interaction under analysis/ Thtf recording technique provided the opportuiilty to 
investigate emerging patterns of child' Interaction i^ith television coTmnerclals and 
with others in the viewing situation, Moving back and forth between recorded be-^ 
haLyloral aaquences; behavior 'specimens all^^ the identification ofUequeTttial 
phases of chlidiren*s behavior, shewing how each^lnteractional phase was influences 
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Jay, past phases , 



■ . - : : - ■ — - - . ■ . ^. ■ ■ ■ 

Ob serva 1 1 ona 1 Petlgds 

Children's televisloii programminR segments have been Identified in tfte 
literature. However , since this- study was concerned with chiadren's responses - 
to televlsio^ commercials while-sin the presence of other family group members, ob- 
servatioriai' periods were selected and icheduled In accordarice with natuTal patterns 
of family group television viewing. ObseV^^atlons were then scheduled and completed 
with each of the family groups. To minimize the Impact of time, observations were 
grouped as closely^ together as possihle . The observatlona were completed over a 

three mon,Bh period,- . ' 

• - "15 

The length and' nature of the observations were based on Denzln's demonstrated 

use of the behavipral episode. Although each observation was scheduled to last 



one hour , the 'actual observational time was iulded by the behavtor e£ those in the 

'\ > ' \ 16 

viewlns sltuatilbn and' their constflnce by direction toward the vlewlnk activity. 

' ' ' , ' ' • I . .. ' 

Beginnings and ends of obseTvatlonal periods were Identified by natural breaHs In 
television vlevin'g. As such, episodes Lasted until child or flome ocher memter of 
the .Viewing situation redirected chelr activity or w«e redlre^ed. The amount 
of time actually spent obsirvlng varied within the one ' hour f mmeworlc , since some 
periods, contained, nunerous 'aplsodes of vlewlnS interaction. 

• Though the validity and reliability of this sampling Btrate-gy might be quest- 
ioned by those unfaintllar with naturalistic inquiry, the serategy strictly ad- 
heres CD the fundaFientaL rules accepted by the scientific cdmlUnlty. By deter- 
mining when Intetactlon concerning teleylston- cdomerclals routinely occurs, the- 
behavioral observations vere sltuationaHy Recorded and dat ailed . Reliability 
was assured by cha repeatability of sifflllar vleMlng time s'egments across the 
nine children observed. Addressing the twin prob lews "^f validity and ■ reliability , 
Den?.in^^ has observed that the responsibaa fesaarcher, ^ r , ^ / 

^^A. samples at "peak times and justlfleB hls^ 
decislonj by working knovledga of the unit it^ ■ 
quesclon, Hfe stratifies and cuts up his aub- ^ 
lect's behavioT Into theoretically Informed * 
empirically g.routided ' aub^units . If he lias 
■ " successfully eTit#red the subject 's vorlda^ ha 

- . _^ shouLd^icnow the salient temporal features and 

he ca/tnake sanipllng--obiervatlo]jal decisions^ ^ 
on that basis* - 

OBSERVA.TI0mi DATA - , ^ 

Interestlnp^xaniples of how' children use tfelevlsion commeTcials to involve 
others In social Interaction are presented In the observattoml data reported 
below. The fortnat used to report the data Is nodeLcd after slfnilar sociologleal 
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8 cycles. Before reporting these findings, However, sons basi,'c remarks •concerning 
general' char'acce* o£ the chlld/televlslon relatlonsh'lp should be' noted. 
As inentloned earlier , children are discontinuous viewers who frequenc-ly 
engage 'la other activities while watching television. Little uninterT#ted 
viewlng^ was observed over the entire saniple of family -group observations., . 
As- suggested by Erazer, £t was found that teleyision viewing has an ongoing, 
emergent character cor|Blstlng of many interacting arid conipeting activities and', - 
r'ents. As social objects, children act toward and through television commercials . 
in relation to the total Interactional character of the viewing situation, > , 

Examples of children .knowingly using commarclals to- ch^^ ^ 
' of the viewing situation were evident ^in most of the Jfamily group observational , 
■ records. Perhaps more Important to this study, howevei;.. Is the fact that' the 

use' Of this sophisticated vtewing tactic was obaarved in preschool dhiadrerr\ 
' as well as in older, supposedly more cognitively advanced children. Iptetestlng^ , 
and conviiiciTig apisodes bf this ability are provided irt the folloWtiig bahavior^^ 

sequeneas^of C7, age 5, and E4, age 5, / - ^ ■ 

r - . ' F. ' ^ . 

Behavior Saquance_l__ * , v 

^ ^ - - — - ' ' . - * .'^ 

/ (Sunday evening, C7 is .v?atch±ng television with other membert ' 

of Che' family.- Commercial for Kellogg Frosted Flaskes appears ^ 
oil the screen featuriTig '^Tony the Tlger'^ an4 k group of children ^ 
caTuping in the forest*) ' , ' _ 

- EM^ Boy, I can*t wait until next week. It s going to be .fw 

^ going up in the mountains. (directs comment td father) =' 
H4 1 Probably be cool though, ^ ^ ^ / 

E4i Yea. But we have sleeping bags like those, (points to 

comerclal) They will keep us pretty warm. , ^ ^ 

mi Are you sure ydu didn*t lose some of your gear last tife? 

Remember you couldn^t find some of your stuff. Olatoks concarnad) 
tU\ lUl go get tt and ve can check it- (runs off and brings * 

back some certiping gear^^/ ' ' 

H4. Let's check It* (attention turns to looking over capping - 

equipment) ■ j ' ^ 
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Behavior Seci ueriee 2 , / ' 

(Weekday evening, E4 Is ^CchlTtg tele%^islon with other family rttmbers. 
" Conmiercial ippaars on screen for Goodyear Tires, f eaturing a "rlverboat 
gambler' deaLlng cards*) ^ 
^ - E4j Hey, Let 's play cards, (points to tKe,.gafnbler jdealinp, 
' ' some cards In the coMerclal). 

T^^ (hrother) No, I w^arit to watch this. 

EA (goes oyer to a table and tikps out a deck of cards) Ah come on. 

this Is. miore fun- I always do what you want to do. 
T4 Ok^ eoTTie on then, I ^^n beat you anyway. (E4 jlts down and 

they begin to play cards. Their card game continues for about 

fifteen minutes,) , 

! 

The above Iticldetita not only point out the ability of preschool children to 
plan social action in relation to television comtnerclals biit also tilustrata the 
fallacy of attempting to ascribe one. role to any viewing situation. Far from 
being a structured , never-changing situation, children , through InteractloTi with 
others and television content^ define and Interpret the viewing situation* As 
illustrated in the above behavior sequences* children, Inclu^iTip preschool 
children, have the note-nclal ability to take televislon/cominerclali atid to direct 
^and manipulate other ^cttvitlea. These actlvltleSs of course, can and of tan do, 
change tha character of the faTnll^ group viewing Bltuatl6n./ . 

, .Not only are television cotnmerclals ased to change the' character o^ viewing 
situ^lons; children also use thern to avoid the deinands of others^ particularly 
those damands made by their parents. An Int&resclnB eKample of the avoidanca 
tactic in use was oBservid In Family Group Two, ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Behavior Sequ ence 3 , . , 

(B2, age 6, is watcWng rs^levlsion ^Ith his brother, age 9, 
J2 InBtmcts B2 that it is hls'turff to let the faTnlly dog^out- 
side. Cotmnercial appears^ on the screen for 9'-Llves cat fpodji 
featufing "Morris/-) , ' ^\ 

^ J2: OK, Puzzy wants to go out and' it's your turn to let him 

out* (points at B2) . . f 

^ B2r Walt a minute, 1 want to see 'l^orrls,,*- . " 

(continues to look at the screen) 

J2\ Oh no4 He's got to go out tiDW, (grabs the hack of ^2.'s 
shirt) ' ' ^ 

R2i You let him out. This Is my favorite cat . J[/ll do lt_ 

next time. ' X - 

V J2i You betcer, / You never do what ybk^are suppos^ to. 

(gets up and lets .dog out. B2 continues to watch the cornmerclal*) 



A'simllar example ot the tactic in use was observed In Family Rroup Eight 

■ lehavAot Sequenee 4 - . ^ ^ / ^ 

(Sunday evening. M is, viewing with other Tfiembers of the family . 
The telephone rlghti,) v ^ 

. V8 : B8 , plt^ee ^et th# telephone* (com^erctal for Jack-ln-the^Box 

appeaf s on the screen) ^ " ' 

IS: I can't now,. I want' to see thlSt I like thls* ^ 
(points to coimnerctal on sGreen) * * . 

= - „ YolU get' it. V ^ • \ . ^ . 

W8 • (Gets upland 'answers telephone) , ' j 

• ■ ■ ' = ' ■ * ■ 

In these instances* both children skillfully avoided doing something 

that wag requested. To legitimise their avoidance, they deliberately rffeflned 

the viewing of certain coimerelals as an a^tlvlty that is aoclally appropriate ^ 

and ^ thus should not be interrupted. In both eplsDdes , the tactic was apparently 

vietv^ed as legitimate^ by others since the children avoided hprt^lng the requeita. 

Other observations revealed cliildran using celevislon commerelals to gener- 

ate eonvef nation with their parents* Such cDn\^ersatlons usually centered Around 

attenint^ to use parents to gain Inforniatlon in ord^ Co resolve amblgilous or 

complex commerctal presentatlona -^r to simply dr,aw otVifers Into 'conversatlqn about 

chla^^s'ofv IntareBt to them , Interesting aKamplg-s of this viewing tactic were 

□bsefved in Ffitnlly nroup Four and Five. 

Beh avior Sequence 5 - 

CBundsy evening* M a^.e 5, Is watching television with other 
family member s4 Comnierclal appiars for Goodyear American Eagle 

" Radial tire j featuring eagles flying about ,) 

E4s Hey dad- Look at those hirds* One has a tahlte head and the 

" . other doesn'Ci flow come? (directs, question at H4) 

R4r Tou sea,' son, the one with the white head Is a boy and the 
other One 1^ a glrr. That's nature-s way of making thcTn different ^ 
\^TAt Kind'a like boys wearing pants and ^Irls dresees thenU (grins 

' at father) Wow, Jhey are blp . . ^ 



(Sunday evening. 05, age 7, is wa^^chlng television ^Ith other 
' rnenibers of cKe fimlly. Coinnierclal appeaYs on the scteeri for loeal 
^-^ . music BtoTei The pfesetitatlon featiire^ a fflg.ii ^^ttting In^ King Kong's 
^ hand talking about the. stoTe, ' At the cornmerclal 's .concluspn thm inan 

. 'Is dropped ttom the hsJ^d-) 

D5: Dadd^, hov do th&f do that? (refferTlng to wan being dropoed) 
It a^'^t' teal. ^ ^ ^ 

: . ' H5 : Of course not. That's just a cawMa trick. They use, t%3o pie- 

Cures* ^ ' . ' = 

= D5 1 But how do they u^e tw . , , CH5 Interrupts,) V 
m\ WatcW ^elavislon, It^isn^t real, Thkt-i all. -(US and D5 " 
return to viewing) ' I 

The tWD sequences provide excellent eKainples af how chlldce^ use telavla- ^ 

ion cdncnercialB as social ohjects to ^initiate imtexactlon with others* Behavior 

Sequence 5 illustrates hoii a cofnmerclal can /be mnlpulated .to g^^ln Information 

iudepeiidentl^ of actual Tnessage content ItWlf , behavior , SectueTice B ILltistrates ■ 

how interactlan can.be initiated ^Ith others In ordt^r to elariev soine aspect of 

message content. Both IricJdents also suggest thSLt parents are gl^^eii the oppor= 

tunit^ to Interpret i^ha,t 4s presented theit chlldrea In aommerclAis, especially 

i^hen asked specific questionR, Howaver, i^hethe:r they take advantage of .this 

npTOrtunlty depends, to , Rbme extent ^ on tlielr particular con siimeT teaching- 

orlentatidn, t 

An episode fton Family (^roup Sijc suRgeits\thrt children develop asid carry 
out rocIbI actq is telfltlon to television comeTclal conteiiti Iti Che following, 

- : ' . ' ■ ; ■■ ■ . 

behnylor. sequence, 16,/ageill, and A6, ag€ 8 , actually create m sGclal drama 

"aroimd a teLevlslon' c6fflmerclal Ifor ■RawllngB lasebali Gloves featuring .Johnny 

. . \ ■ i ■ ■ " . . ■ . - ' . ' ' . " ■ ■ 

■ : ' ' ' . ■ , . P s 
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- \ , Behavior , Sequence 7' ^ ^ 

- ^ \ / ■ ^ . V. , ' ^ '9^:- - 

- - (Veekday^af ternoon.'. / B and /A6 are . watching Star Trek^ Commerciar 
f^r Rawllngs appears on scjeen*) , ' " - , 

: V Bftj That? a Johnny Bench,, (points Co^' screan) 

Boy, he can hit homers. CReta up ^nrt swings a ffiake--baHeve bat) . , 
= ' A6i (gets UP and throwi a nial€e-belie%^ pitch) ' _ 

[ "'-' Vl^^thin dne, ' ' - ' ' " = ' ' 

^ J . ■ B6r Fire •one In here-*7 (prepare to take a batting stance) 

\ ^ Afi* (winds up and flre^O (this scene lasts for about three min- 
; utes, as the- two pretend to . be, playing haseball) 

. \/ s^l ^ i ' ' . ' . . " . . 

This episode convincingly supports the view that it Is not the specific 
=*= ^ . . - ^ 

content of a mass-Triedlatad message that determines bahavlor but ^hat the Indlv- 
• Iduai brings to It and the actions that ^le takes toward It' that give it tneantng. 
Perhaps the soundest conclusion that \cgin be drawn from this episode i Is that 
chii^ren hai^e the ability to use comnieiPc^als as social objects for sliaping and 
Gorging their dines of social action an^ giving meaning, to |iia,vievinp- situation* 
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The dbservations of thli study Indlcace chat television viewing has an 
emergeht Gharacter consisting of many Interacting and competing activities and 
events, and through these the diild viewr acta toward and through television 
commercials in relation to the total interactional chara^er of thei^ily viewing 
situatton. The collected observations support the view ffiat childran are capable 
of knowingly interpreting and using commercials to ehange t>e characteT. of viewing 
situations by involving others in planned social Interaction, Three specific 
forms of such Interaction were observed i l)L^onDaerclals were used to draw others 
into converations and activities related or unrelated to message content ; 
2) attempts were made to gain information from parents or siblings In order to 
resolve ambiguous or complex message presentat ions; and 3) comrterclala vrere used 
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. . _ ■ ■ ^ . ^ ■ ■ . : 

to Avoid the demands and requests of othergp, es^^ially those made by pa rents. 

While It "is difficult to conclude that tele^f Ision viewing prpvldes the _ . 

' - .'^ -■ . . ' " ■ . 21 : ' . 

"bridge, between parent and child" described by Riley, eit al,, it seeBis 
equally incprrect to Gpnclude that viewing experience is totally parallel as 
Madcoby» has suggesCed* The soundest conGluslon Indicated by the data le 
that television and Its content are social objects* Like any other object In 
the world^ of the child , for example a cookie jar, television coimercials take" 
0^ conteKtual meaning based on the actions^ of those around it. There can be no 
qnest|.on vt|W^ tbe role of the child Is active in the television viewing environ- 

"ns^nt- The vlet^ of a .passlv^e receiver ^ avert under tlie tnost sedate viewing condition 
is an underestimation of the abilities of the child* to understand and shape 
aKperiencas, Clearly from the observations reported herer the child' viewer is 
capable of manlpulatini viewing situations by developing and carrying out lines 
of planned social action In relation to television coniTnerclals so as to create 
either a parallel or an interactional context. To atteniDt a blanket character^ 
Igation of the role of television comTnercials In the family group vlev^lng^ 

" sltuatlDn as one or the other Is to ingnore .the observed bahavlor recorded here. 
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